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A SICK CHAMBER. 


CiLerMontT’s fever was lingering. The deranged state 
of his mind had increased its violence, but did not hasten 
its climax, which every thing tended to proiong. ‘The 
house was full of boarders; the noise ncessant; nor cou!d 
all the rhetoric of S phia silence their conversai:on jor 
more than a few minutes, though she always ran Gown to 


scoid when Clermont groaned: and not seldom na i she 
brought the whole family ‘to the chamber, by dc é 
they had killed him. The benevolent stranger’s att i 18 


were unremtting: but Johnson after the first week was com- 


elled by his business to relax, though he stili continuc.. ‘9 
pass the whole of his leisure hours, unless when the + ia 
of pleasure calied, m the sick chamber of his friend. 5 \ he 
loved cards, billiards and fun: besides he was a the «©. *cal 


nius and the drama engrossed almost every faculty o! his 
soul; though he was just, generous, humane ancl sincere ; 
he hated business. at least the speculative part oi it, and 
swore dn him but it went against his conscicnce to tanc 
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an tnsuspecting person in. Then why do you do it ? said 
the singer who we must call Mr Pemberton. Why I 
must live, sir speculation is here the soul of business; and 
[am bound to do the best I can for my employer. But 
not to sacrifice your soul? Johnson laughed Ass for soul 
sir, that is never thought of; money must be had. But it 
may be honourably acquired. Why as to honor replied 
Johnson, there may be as much of that in specking as any 
other branch of trade. This is my native home though I 
have lost all that endeared it to me except my uncle, and he 
is not able to do much for me. My dear mother and sister 
fell victims to the yellow fever, and left me the busy world 
to bustle through; but d—ime I get along somehow; bad 
cnough at times, for when cash is low, all goes to wreck 
and [ am idle. But suppose, said Mr. Pemberton, you 
had a chance for constant employ in a commercial house 
where your conscience would not be put to the test, would 
you be content? Would I! said he emphatically; 1 in such 
4 situation, I would be in heaven. Then, sir, such a 
situation I can offer you, with a salary of $800, in a place 
where you can board for $200, genteelly. Johnson seized 
his hand, while tears of gratitude started in his eyes. But 
we must first get our patient well, said Pemberton. Though 
I know not how to await his recovery, for I am only an 
awent for the house of Meade & Co. in Philadelphia, and 
the business that brought me here is almost settled, yet 
humanity forbids me leaving him in this situation, nor 
would money gain him more than toleration. The disease 
has almost exhausted itself, replied Johnson; my uncle told 
me five days more would decide his fate at furthest, but 
three was most probable. Clermont had not spoken from 
tie day he was taken, and he had now been four weeks 
afmost in the arms of death. 

A gentle tap at the door now broke their conversation 
and Miss Sheperd, a young Lady that visited Miss Har- 
rict made her appearance. How was Mr. Herbert?— 
Could she see him ? Johnson led her to the bed where the 
poor suflerer lay—where she stood horror struck till the 
tears gushed from her eyes. Gracious God! cried she ; 

ni this be the noble the elegant Herbert, whose silence 
wis eloquence! Ye gods, look with an eye of pity on his 
suflerings, and relieve him. She then seated herself on 
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the bed-side, and by a plentiful shower of tears relieved her 
heart ; while the gentlemen retired to the fire, that her sor- 
row might be unrestrained. Reason and. pride came to 
her assistance. She advanced to the fire— What attend- 
ance has he, sir? to Mr. Pemberton. The best doctor in 
New-York. But who is his nurse? He has three; Mr. 
Johnson, Miss Sophia, and myself But surely Harriet, 
said she, is too much the lady to waste her time in a sick 
chambers, False giri! said Phebe. But I mu t go; for 
she dont know of my visit. And should she hear you go 
down, said Johnson, her malice will stop at nothing. [ 
will go with you said Mr. Pemberton; my heavy step will 
prevent them from hearing your light one. Happy Her- 
bert! sighed Johnson, how do [ envy you! Oh! what 
would I not give for the same tenderness from that dear 
amiable girl! As the doctor had predicted on the fifth day 
from that and the fiftieth of his illness the disorder attain- 
ed its height; and to keep the house silent Mr. Pemberton 
presented Miss and Mrs. Dan with tickets for the play, 

Four of the gentlemen agreed to attend them; the rest 
went out; and for six hours the house was quiet. Cler- 
mont slept a°calm undisturbed slumber till the return of 
the ladies, when their volubility roused him. Dr. Turner 
had said his life depended on his sleep being undisturbed. 
If, said that benevolent man, he is awakened till nature 
shakes off the load that now oppresses him, he is gone, 
neither my art nor your care, will save him. With these 
words still sounding in his ears, Mr. Pemberton descended 
to the parlour, and in an authoritative voice commanded 
silence. Gentlemen, said he, when I tell you that the life 
of a fellow creature depends in some measure on you, sure- 
ly there is nota man who even pretends to the honour of 
that name, but will refrain from further conversation. — 
And for you, Madam and Miss, I will now request vou 
both to retire to your chambers, and | will take care of the 
firc; your infant, not yet five years oid, has neither spo:.en 
nor slept since you went out; and surely two women will 
profit by the example ofachild. The gentlemen insta: tiy 

took their candles in silence; while Miss Harriet pouted, 

and declared she would first eat her supper. Eat, but dont 
talk, said Mr. Pemberton, as he left the room on Sirs, 
Dan’s promise of silence. I wish, said Harriet, that eld 
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fellow was atthe devil. Never mind, said her mother, he 
pays well; here has Herbert not had one dollar’s worth 
these six weeks, yet his board is paid every week: so go 
to bed without one word more. All was now silent as 
death. Johnson, whose active mind sunk under fatigue, 
fell asleep in his chair; Sophia on the foot of the bed: thus 


was Mr. Pemberton left alone. 
(to be continued.) 


EFFUSIONS OF FEELING. 


CHAPTER III. 





THE ROSEMARY. 

As we were returning to our chamber, we had passed 
the parterre, when I stopped—turned—looked—I could 
not help it, involuntary emotions compelled me. 

Did I not say, Fidelia, that your kind intentions would 
prove vain ? behold yon little busy bird already picking up 
your late sown seeds. But let him alone, he has been ac- 
customed to feed there ;—they may afford a comfortable 
meal to him, and he may thank us with a song : his heart 
may be made glad, nay, joyful—mine they*could never 
relieve. 

Fidelia sighed. With her left hand she grasped mine— 
her right arm was thrown at the moment round me—but 
not for seif support—No! ’twas the tender ivy clinging to 
its shattered elm, and offering its feeble aid to save it frem 
immediate fall. 


‘ For the elm shook and trembled;”’ 


A piereing shriek had called the gardener to her aid— 
he came and led me to a seat just opposite the dial—the 
sun shone beamless tomy eye. What time of day is it? 
said I. Past noon; Indeed it is ‘‘ past noon,”’ with me ’tis 
almost night—and I fell into his arms. 

] soon recovered, for passions’ fits are short. 'Where 
is kidelia? she was approaching with a bunch of rose- 
mary. ‘* Let us goin,” said she, ** and of your favorite 
herb, Pll make you a reviving beverage. , 

My rosemary !—I have not visited it. Am I not un- 
erateful? it gave its branches to me in my sickness. A 
volume of ideas spread around me==they could be read 
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only by imagination ; for cold reas.n became colder at the 


sight of it, and shrunk into itself. 
Yet was there one, from which reason seemed not to 


withhold entirely a reluctant eye. Imagination seized on 
it with devouring spirit—it was a picture that would have 
graced the pencil of a Reubens—a friend sacrificing him- 
self for another’s good. 

But, in reality, my friend was but an herb—a rosemary. 
Still, through it, I traced the emblems of divinity, that 
stirs in all things. I look not for a godhead, only to the 
spheres, I see him most conspicuously in his minutest 
works. 

The insect that defies the microscopic art of man, (seen 
only by his reason) proclaims a godhead as loudly as the 
thunder’s roar; declares his power as omnipotent, as do 
his myriads of worlds. 

I had taken the bunch of rosemary from Fidelia, and 
placed it, large as it was, in the bosom-foldings of my coat. 
As I paused, on being led to the house, a bird lighted on 
the most extending twig of it. The tvig was too feeble 
for its support, and it sprang and fixed itself upon my 
shoulder. 

Strange 4s it may seem, I knew the bird, and it knew 
me. But yet, why strange? ‘My hand had fed him; his bill 
had pecked my offering—it is not strange then, that a 
dumb feathered animal should be grateful—since even 


“ Brutes leave ingrititude to man,” 


Ah! in my happier days, the downy tribe, fearing no 
injury, would hover round me, light on the finger of one 
hand, nor dread the advancing other—for they knew ’twas 


but advanced to feed them. 
A cloud obscured the sky; but had the sun shot forth 


his fiercest ray, he never could have warmed me more, 
than did the friendly fondness of this chirping bird. 

Shakspeare, said I, it can be no cause of doubt, that 
“there is an especial providence in the fate of a sparrow,’ 
when there is so much virtue in this little being. 

He chirruped, fluttered, seemed desirous of embracing 
me with his wings;—Dear animal! sweet emblem of be- 
nevolence! thou spreadest thy plumes as far as they can 
stretch—no human being, no angel could do more, 
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He fluttered to the rosemary, plucked from it a leaf, and 
flew directly to the spot where I had seen the honest thief, 
some minutes past, stealing the seeds Fidelia had sown. 

No blame was his—he was accustomed to feed there— 
*twas round my favorite flower, I threw my crumbs, ’twas 
close to it that I would sit, and contemplate on—no matter 
what. 

Yet something must be thought of, when the wild ten- 
ants of the air would hover round me, light upon my fin- 
gei, kiss the chew’d morsel from my lips, and sing me 
into cheerfulness. 

A lion may be tamed, an eagle and a serpent—but man, 
who tames all other animals can seldom tame himself. 
W ildest of all, he roves about for prey, and fears no hunt- 
er but the sure marksman —death. 

I was conducted to my chamber, placed upon my couch. 
T sunk into that dear oblivion, the sleep of intellect. 

Blest absence of all feeling! thou art the softest pillow 


for the heart of man. GNOMON. 


-_---———_—_ 


MY COMMON PLACE BOOK.—No. IV. 


©“ Whituin the walls of a prison there is more real 
friendship than without,” said a friend to me the other day. 
He was then imprisoned for debt and could feel the force 
of his ol’servation— which, if it did not display the deep- 
est erudition and knowledge of the human nature, at least 
plainly shewed that he had felt—could feel, and make his 
feelings known. 

In the whole range of expressions so much admired or 
said to be admired, for their elegance and pith—than this 
so feclingly understood, there is none more justly entitled 
to the palm of undisputed precedence—and the correct} 
ness of it ali those who have any knowledge of the human 
heart will allow. But in order to estabiish this point be- 
yond the possibility of confutation, let us inquire where, 
and in what situations friendship is to be found. 

I, it in the haunts of mercantile pursuit---among mer- 
chants und manufacturers? In the lonely hamlet, or in the 
gay round of dissipation—amid the ample professions of 
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warm-hearted youth?—-But seldom. Is it between those 
leagued together by a similarity of desires, or those bound 


by ‘the ties of consanguinity?——Let every one answer these 


two questions himself, according to the result of his ob- 
servations on real life, in the circle in which he moves— 
I fear his answer is, No!—Is it to be found among man as 
he generally is?—instances, the history of private life de- 
clares, are very rare. 

Man is generally esteemed a social being, that is formed 
by nature for the expressions of friendship and other soft- 
ened feelings—granted. That is man as he should be. But 
among men as they are, the observation should be rever- 
sed. The blind pauper can and does feel more friendship 
for his dog, than one man can possibly feei for another. 

There is it must be allowed a certain yearning towards 


one another which men naturally bear—and this might if 


improved become a permanent friendship—but where our 
feelings and avocations are liable to such daily changes, it 
cannot be supposed that sufficient attention could be paid 
to this feeling, to ripen and improve it. 

But yet there are certain situations that it can be found, 
in }|.is breast who has retired within himself freed from the 
active duties of public life; with him whose acquaintance is 
but small, and is and has been but Jeast contaminated by 
frequent intercourse with man as he is generally found. 

But I have allowed that their does exist a feeling, a 
friendship in the heart of man capable of improvement— 
and this cannot be more completely proved —than by the 
solitary Arab and his Camel—here that feeling which 
would have otherwise been extended by the Arab to his 
fellow man—is vented upon his camel—and when journey- 
ing together over the burning desert—he will jog on by his 
side whistling and singing—or expending all the phrases 
which friendship would dictate upon this his fellow travel- 


-ler and companion—The wandering Pilgrim when pacing 


the trackless wilds far from where human eyes can see or 
pity reach him, will look with more genuine feeling and 
friendship on his staff, than can be found from man to man, 
and will sometimes even consider that it returns his friend- 

ship, and reposes in its confiding bosom all! his joys or his 
sorrows. But I have lost myseif in that bane of writers, 

digression, and almost forgot my original position— 
Friendship is in the prison.— 
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There are certain situations and circumstances in which 
the feeling is more liable to be called into action than 
others—man’s ideas of triendship always become more 
acute either when he has more leisure to reflect when ex- 
posed to misfortune, or where misfortune has attacked him. 
As in the case of the pauper and his dog —the Arab and 
his Camel, and the Pilgrim and his staff—So it is here in 
the prison. 

Each looks on the prison that contains him asa little in- 
de pendent world, and the little society that 1s contained 


within its walls— bound by the strongest ties equality of 


situation and misfortune—looking for no pity beyond its 

boits and bars considers each as his friend, all source of 

tivalship and envy being removed. C. 
Conti ued. 


EDGAR AND ELIZA. 


Enc +r was mamma’s darling, and Eliza papa’s beauti- 
ful pet: such wa the language cunstantly used by those 
fond paren s to their children. Indeed, Eliza was beauty’s 
self; her skin was a clear brown; her eyes might vie in 
colour with the blackest jet; while the rosy dimpled cheeks 
and iuby pouting lips were made, papa said, to be kissed. 
Her hair of raven hue, hung in large ringlets over a neck, 
shoulders and waist, which waa sy mmetry itself; and her 
whole person was so exactly formed, that a statuary might 
have taken it for a model of perfection, and her whole bon 
be copied to represent a laughing Hebe; indeed she was 
naturally a cheerful good-natured girl. But indulgence 
had made her peevish; and that jealousy of her brother, 
which her father had infused into her little head, had made 
her temper irritable, and taught her to be selfish: while 
the support he gave her in their childish quarrels made her 
obstinate. This her fond father denominated spirit, and 
as Ixdgar was a mild tempered boy, who really loved his 
little sister, the contest generally ended’ in Eliza’s triumph. 
This inflated her tender mind with pride, and the seeds of 
desire for universal conquest were sown in her tender bo- 
som slong with self importance. Nature had been as 
bountiful m mental as in personal gifts: for her under- 
standing was of the first order: her fancy vivid, and her 
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imagination brilliant; her memory was uncommonly re- 
tentive; and she delighted in scq. iring a thorough know- 
ledge f every thing she learned, which once acauired was 
never lost to her. Edgar’s mental qualificauons were 
shallow, He learned with avidity; but lost as fusi us he 
acquired, for every new lesson cflaced the old one from 
his mind; and by the time he could write he torgot how 
to spell. Yet he continued to be his mother’s darling, 
who, blind to the weakness of his mind, and pleased with 
his easy temper, fancied him a prodigy of beauty and 
goodness. 

Thus passed the lives of Eliza and Edgar, till the for- 
mer was nine, and the latter eleven years old, when Mrs. 
D_ had another daughter, who was reaily more beautiful 
than Eliza herself ; nai both from its age and attractions, 
the infant Matilda soon became the ao of her sister ; 
who, conscious of the decline of her power, beheld the in- 
nocent usurper of her rights with almost hatred, while 
Edgar fondly loved the little being. Two years passed 
over, and Mrs. D. presented her husband with a son, who 
was a fine healthy boy. They now had four; consequent. 
ly [liza’s expenses were curtailed; and before she was 
fifteen, two more children were added to the family. 
She had now attained the age when girls require the 
tender attention of mothers to select suitable companions 
for them; for Eliza’s vanity, which was ever superior to 
her reason, was now unbounded. Her natural taste for 
reading she had always been permitted to indulge to ex- 
cess. Her talents were properly cultivated: she was well 
informed in history, geography, music, and drawing, par- 
ticularly the two latter, of which and elegant needle-work, 
she was perfect mistress; and their best parlour, which 
was usually termed Eliza’s tea-room, was ornamented 
with the productions of her needle and pencil. But to 
read novels, and touch her piano, were her favorite amuse- 
ments. She had never been called to any domestic em- 
ployments; and could not, had her life depended on it, 
have prepared a dinner for a common family. And alas! 
at the time when Eliza had arrived at that age, when the 
heart beats with anticipation of the future, young hopes 
spring up, and laughing loves attend, while vanity guided 
by sportive fancy prevails,—just at that gay age was poor 
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Eliza fated to encounter adversity ! the difference between 
Great Britain and the United States had reached its cli- 
max; and the embargo was laid. This put a period to 
Mr. D’s prosperity ; and as he had never been provident, 
their resources were soon cxhausted. What was to be 
done ? They must live—but now? Not as they had been 
accustomed ; but as they could. They had six children 
to provide for, al! equally dear to their fond prrents. Edgar 
they apprenticed to a wholesale store. This his cheerful- 
ness aad good nature easily acquiesced in; and rejoicing 
that he was thus enabled to provide for himself: he regret- 
ted ot the views he had once enjoyed in his anticipated 
success at the bar, for which his father had designed him, 
but which he gaily resigned. Mrs. D. had passed her day 
of folly ; and necessity began to teach her prudence. 
To be continued. 


ARIEL.—NO. IV. 


MADAM, 


Yo pr note tothe Bachelors has excited such conster- - 


nation among them that they are almost determined to give 

you a direct contradiction. What! a woman harmless! 
Detested be the idea ! Women, say those Cynics are com- 
posed of malice falsehood, vanity, coquetry, indolence and 
frivolity: how then can such beings dare assert they are 
harmless? Absurd falsehood! cried Rosoph; but as Mr. 
Sago looked almost disposed to defend your cause, no more 
was said. But I am doubtful of their continuing their cor- 
respondence. ‘Then Ariel is another enemy. I wish Titus 
Volney would pay Mr. Friendly a visit, and delineate with 
his pen of truth the domestic felicity that prevails in his 
family. Poor Sago ventured once to make him a Visit; but 
Rosoph thundered the mandate ‘“‘don’t do so again”’ so loud 
in his ears that he shrunk aghast. And though his heart 
elows warmly towards his early friend, Bob, yet all-pow- 
erful prejudice prevails; and though he anxiously desires 
io see him again, he dares not venture on disobedience; 
Alas, poor Sago! the chains you wear are more galling than 
matrimonial fetters, which though sometimes they may 
rattle, are twined with roses. —But adieu to the Bachelors, 


For the present. 
ARIEL. 
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BACHELORS HALL, 


March, 30 1815. 
Mapam, 

Ir is said of a celebrated German writer, ‘‘ In solitude 
he contempiated his mind with ciose attention; the ¢xami- 
nation of his thoughts, lent him new strergih to support 
his virtue; and aithough he never intermecd.cd with the 
ardeut passions of men, he knew hew to jorge arms tor 
those who should be sun:moned to combat those passicns.” 
O! noble man! worthy indecd io have the image oi his 
Creator stamped upon him. I think it is very ne ccssury 
to a right appropriation of our taients that we shouid form 
a correct e timate of their value; we shouid all be very 
studious in our attention to the operations of our own 
minds; we shouid then distinguish its taculties, various 
as they are, and be abie to bestow on each that degree of 
cultivation which its importance or its station requires. 
Were the young men of cur day in general to act thus, we 
should not find them making coxconibs and dunces of 
themselves; they would not be found «tooping to the char- 
acters of beaux whose sole reward is the approbation of 
the ignorant and the pity of the rational and thinking part 
of the community at large, but examining for themselves 
and acting upon decisive and manly principles they would 
find themselves in possession of the esteem of all the vir- 
tuous and worthy. In hopes that such are your ideas of 
propriety I remain with respect. 


ALIQUEM QUISQUE J:.* 


N. B. I forgot to tell you we cannot make Mr. Rosoph 
write ‘for the instruction” of your readers, because they 
are females: this is I acknowledge myself carrying the 
matter too far. By acting thus he will overreach his mark. 


* A Quiz. 
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ON THE DEATH OF MISS EMMA MANIGAULT. 


[ The following effusion was written immediateiy on hearing of Miss 
N.anigault’s death, and would then have appeared but for the prefer- 
ence always siven by the Editress to the communications of her cor- 
respondents. ] 


In youth’s gay season, when bright hope was high, 

Is Emma summon’d to her native sky; 

On seraph’s wings she takes her early way 

To the bright mansions of eternal day; 

To Jesus bosom the dear maid is borne, 

While heeping friends in sorrow deeply mourn; 

Her angel spirit looks from yonder skies 

In triumph, for she’s gain’d the wish’d for prize; 

Her journey past, she rests in climes above, 

Where all is endless happiness and love, 

Why then should anguish wring the mother’s breast! 
Her cliid’s in heaven, where all should hope to rest, 
Whom God most loves he earliest calls away 

To realms of bliss where reigns eternal day. CECILIA. 


a 


THE MEMORY OF FRIENDS. 
TO EMMA. 


WHEN sorrow, misfortune, or sickness assail us, 
And dark-rolling tempests around us do lower; 

One charm yet remains, when all others shall fail us, 
*Tis the memory of friends, which has magical power, 


When fancy’s gay visions around us are playing, 
While vivid and bright is each scene to our eyes, 

When mid groves, brooks and gardens, in spring we are straying, 
We feel not their blessings as they should be prized: 


But when winter’s approaches make leafless each bower, 
And congeal’d by his breath is the once babbling stream; 

We look back with regret for each blooming flower— 
Alas! all appears but the cheat of a dream. 


Tis then that, O memory, thy power in presenting 
Each scene and each friend that our hearts once held dear, 
And we sigh with regret—yet the thought’s not tormenting, 
For with pleasure before us again they appear. 


The storm-beaten tar as the tempest he weathers, 
While around him the dark ocean’s wild surges roll, 
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Recalling the hours which kind memory still treasures 
In fancy is blest tho’ beneath the north pole. 


Then while memory exists let us cease all lamenting, 
For pleasure’s pure stream uncorrupted still flows; 
Each object though distant in fancy presenting, 
And sure ’tis a balm for two thirds of life’s woes. ELLEN. 


— 


TO AMANDA. 
ON THE RETURN OF SPRING. 


Now spring returns, all nature smiles, 
And flow’rets deck the grove; 

My dear Amanda, come away, 
O haste to me and love. 


Well wander where the limpid stream 
Glides smoothly down the vale; 
And in the ivy twisted bowers, 
Enjoy the balmy gale. 


The plowman quits the furrow’d field 
And homeward bends his way; 
The eve invites Amanda forth=— 
O haste, and come away. 


See, by the shadow of yon elm 
Her steps how quick they move! 
Then haste, Amanda, come away=— 
This is the hour for love. 


The moon ascends her silver throne, 
Diffusing mildst light; 

The mock-bird blithe assumes her seat, 
And sweetly cheers the night. 


Then haste, Amanda, come away; 
We'll wander through the grove: 


I ’ll tell to thee some tender tale;— 
Thou ’It sing to me of love. CASSANDER 


————— 


ZO HER WHO UNDERSTANDS IT. 
“? 


@x thou, who e’en in midnight’s dreary hour 
Smooth’d the rough pillow and watch’d o’er my bed, 
Whose voice spoke comfort and whose touch had power 
To ease the throbbings of this pain struck head— 


—— 
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Think’st thou tha: I forgot ‘ay anxious fears, 

Thy soul enir-ncing glance, thy pitying smile, 
Thy soft condolings and thy flowing tears, 

W v.ich pain and dread and sickness could beguile! 


Ab no, whilst memory retains its seat 
A.d nicely marks each fibre of this brain, 1 

Whilst this full grateful heart shall by its beat, 
Force the rich current through the purpied vein; 


So long shal: thou be dear—meand when in death 
These eyes are closing, drean my last fond sigh, 
T still will bless thee with my ling’ring breath 
And Aofe to meet thee in some kindred sky. S 


—<=—— 


PAT AND THE DIAL. 


PAT! you forgot last night my watch to wind, 
Aud she now stops at least three hours behind; 
Go to the dial, honest Pat, I pray, 

And bring me instantly, the time of day. 


Pat runs, the dial eyes and wildly stares, 

For not a sign the clouded Gnomon spares; 

*“Q! by my soul,” says pat,” you ’ve run down too 
“ But faith [il not forget co wind up you,” 


So round the post his lustry arms he throws 

And twists and tugs with sturdy thrust and close, 

At leneth his shoulders bear it all away, 

To shew his master what’s the time of day. G. 
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MADAM, 
If vou think the following lines from a very young lady possess suf- 
ficient merit to find a place in your elegant litie miscellany you wil! 


ebliye her by inserting It, 


Ou! for Rosa’s magic art, 

To touch the chords of ev’ry heart, 

To filleach feeling soul with love, 

Aad make our hearts In unison te move 
Say. why’s that pow’r so amply -iv’n, 

To Rosa. favonr’d child of heaw’n, . 
W hile I, in vain exert my powr’s 

lo pluck from fancy’s fields the flowerrs 
W hich she, in such »rofas. on fi. ds 


fo grace these pages, and ner mind. MARIA. 
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MADAM, 

As you have given the infant genius of America, an invitation to for- 
ward you the productions of their pens; I venture to send the following 
pieces. 

I would te gled to see the subjects handled by some abler pen; but 
such as they are, if you think them worth a place in your lea J ray 
you are at liberty to publish them. A SUBSCRIBER. 


A SPRING MORNING. 


On a morning of spring, how pleasing to see, 
The lark and the thrush, singing sweet ina tree; 
W hile the sun in the east, just rising is seen; 
And by his bright splendour and penciled beams 
Gilds the mountains, the hills, the trees and the streams. 

Fast approaches alas! and ere a whole year | 
Of time rolls around, winter, stern, will be here; | 
Alas! then, these beauties with sorrow shall fade, 

All shall look blasted, cold, wither’d and dead. 

Spring is a true picture an emblem of youth, 

And would we attend to the warnings of truth, | 
We’d think ard consider each pulse and each breath | 
But brings us still nearer our cold winter, death. 


THE ADIEW. 


FAREWELL although we meet no m ore, 


Though sailing to a distant shore; 

When other friends may greet thee, 
Remember those who oft will sigh, 
W hile sorrow’s tear shall dew the eye, 

To think they never more may meet thee. 


But shouldst thou o’er the dark blue main 
Back to our shore return again, 
With joy once more we’|l fondly hail thee, 
And shouldst thou be with care oppress’d, 
Should any grief thy peace molest, 
We’ll soothe the sorrows that assail thee. H 
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The following letters, placed under a copy of the decalogue, wanting 
ene letter to render them intelligible. What letter is that? 


LTMTLLY,P,RFCTMN 
VRKPTHSPEKECPTSTN. 
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MARRIAGES. 


On Tuesday the 29°. ult. by the Rev. Mr. Potts, Lieutenant Augus- 
tus Levake, of che 26:n U. 5. Infantry, to the amiable Miss Adelize 

7? g: 

Ou Wednesday morning, the fifth instant, in St. Paul’s Church. by 
the Rev. Joseph Pilmore. D. D. the Reverend Richard Drason Hall 
rect r of Si. James’s church, Bristol, Penasylvania, to Miss Mary 
Douglas. of this city. 

On Monday the 3d instant, by the Rev. Francis Pringle, Mr. Widdiane 
Mi‘chell, to Miss M:rgaret Conchy. both of this city. 

On ‘Tuesday evening the 50th uls. by the Rev. Thomas H. Skinner, 
D: Charles D. Morgs,of Aususta, G ovrgia, and son of Josiah Meigs, 
esquire, city of Washington, to Miss Mary Montgomery, daughter of 
Mr. William Montgomery of this city. 

At Balumore, on Tuesday evening the 28th ult. by the Rev. John 
Hay rrove, Samuel K-emle, esquire, of this city, to Miss 4una Maric 
Mather, of Baltimore. 

DEATHS. 

In this city, on the 30th ult. Mr. Edward Lawrence, aged 40 years. 
—On the 4th instant, of a severe and Novertne i: iess. Mes. Elizabeth 
Park—Same day, Mrs. Mary Daily. wife of Mr. George Daly. 





The Editress of the Regale is happy to be able to ascertain that the 
managers of the Theatre are really determined to give the veteran 
of the stage, Fenner, a Benefit on Saturday the 15th instant, and that he, 
though labouring under the pressure of unmerited nisfortunes, urged 
by ie best feelinys of the heart, i.e. those of a husband aida father, whe 
conscious of the duties he ought to fulfil, is determ:ned te appear once 
more before a partial audience a. e. (which [hope vill equal the expec- 
tations of his friends) in the character of Lear. Aad wi'l not a Philadel- 
phia audience again: greet their ancient friend with an ov -rflowing nouse 
and peals of applause? O yes, for they are both just and generous. 

ED. 
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FOR SALE, 
A three story brick house, No. 324 south Front-street, inquire at 
this office. 
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The InTscesctuar Reoats, or Lanres’ Tea Tray, is pub! 





ished every Saturday, 


by Mrs Carr, No. 8 S.Fifth-street. Each nun ber wil! contain sixteen octave pages 

every six months torming a handsome yoiume of iour j;undred and sixteen paces. 
Price three Jollars a year, collected monthly in the city. Subscribe. s not Yee 
siding in the city, to pay one doliar in advance, and the otber two a‘ the ciose of 
whe first six months Subscribers’ names will be published at the end of the first 
v@uric 








